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the concentration camp. The stench of Belsen was
strong on him.
I was a war correspondent. He came to speak to me.
With effort I stood my ground, for he was like a scare-
crow come to life, a frightening sight.
"Excuse me, sir," he said. "Have you a newspaper?"
He wanted tidings of the world.
I kept talking to him. I told him what was happen-
ing in the world from which he had lived away. Avidly
he listened to every word.
"When did they take you?'* I asked.
"Two years ago the Nazis took me and my wife. She
was frightened. She wept." He swallowed the lump in
his throat. "I told her, 'Mamma, we are going, but there
will still be Jews in the world/ "
"Where is your wife now?"
"She died, the Nazis say. But you see, I am still alive."
These were the men I thought of that night, two
men whose faith in their people did not waver in the
hour of their defeat.
My case could bear little comparison to that of the
*Field Marshal or the Jew. It would be melodramatic
if I pretended it did. But for me the sensitiveness of
my race was inborn. I felt my hurt deeply. It involved
something more than myself. It affected my country
and my people. It had happened in America.
Hitherto it had never worried me what Americans
thought of us.
Katherine Mayo had written Mother India. A.num-
ber of American writers had painted my country in
broad strokes, with poverty, squalor and disease every-
where, with men living in grass huts and women being
stifled in purdah. Hollywood portrayed us as being
turbaned and bowing, always bowing; Sabu, the Indian